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Payingr the Piper. ^ 

The first Budget of McKenna, as Chancellor of the Exchequer,, 
is far and away the biggest bill the nation has ever been called 
upon to meet. We are all now called upon to pay the piper > for 
:the tune we not only did'not call, but which many of us think 
should,not have been called at all. It was called by our rulers, 
or a clique of them, and we, not they, must pay for it; not only 
in money, by taxation, but in the loss and suffering which war 
brings in its train.' To those who favour the war, it should be 
difficult and, inconsistent to grumble or criticise the Budget; but 
those of us who do oppose the war • can oppose equally the 
measures taken to meet the cost. As usual, the worker propor¬ 
tionately pays most, He, in .fact, pays all. It matters but little 
that a tax is placed on commodities—-tea, coffee, Oocoa, etc.— , 
which afioct him directly, and on incomes and profit which he 
‘does not pay directly, for however the money is raised, he as 
producer of all the wealth must first labour to obtain it for those 
who pay it. The income-tax, the' super-tax, etc,, wiU all come 
•out of his pocket, even though not directly charged to him, which 
' should effectively answer the case of the land-taxer, who maintains 
that a tax on'land would solve the taxation problem. The worker 
pays, and not until he rids himself of rulers and masters can he 
hope to have for himself what he produces. . He must make up 
his mind to this, and perhaps the more open and obvious the 
robbery is displayed, the more quickly will he see himself as the 
•milch cow of a gang of unscrupulous parasites. 

Selling the Workers. . 

The Trade Union Congress of 1915 will long be remembered 
as the most momentous ever held. It will be remembered as the 
Congress at which the rank-and-file, at the behest and under the' 
able guidance of the leaders, were handed over to the Gover'n- 
*m^t for an orgy- of blood. The three items of outstanding 
"interest were—a resolution pledging the Congress, and through 
it the Trade Unions, to assist the "Government in the prosecution 
of the war to a successful issue; the resolution acclaimed as a 
•resolution against Conscription (which-was nothing of the sort), 
and the visit of Lloyd George—two-Cabinet Ministers in a week! 
The fi^rst resolution we men:^pn was undoubtedly what Seddon 
in moving it. said it was—“.An extraordinary resolution for a 
Trade Union Congress.” And that is saying something. 
Extraordinary but - inadequately describes a resolution which 
seeks to favour the w;ar, and which pledges the workers to assist 
it. We wonder if those who acclaimed the words of Sed-dCn .^nd 
Tillett and Roberta so loudly, and disclaimed so acrimoniously 
the. words of the only two delegates out of six hundred who 
spoke against it, remembered their previous Congresses where 
resolutions affirming international solidarity, etc., were passed 
with equal acclamation. How short are men’s memories, and 
how easy to lead the workers’ representatives to take their views 
•of things through the-masters’ spectacles when the patriotic 
fever gets hol^'of them 1 But the value of the speeches is some¬ 
what discounted when we rememhejr that they were made for 
the most part by the shining lights of the platforms, and even 
•they had a stormy passage in places—a fact not reported in the 
daily press. But the worker, despite the Congress, is beginning 
to see that nought in the war wUl ’benefit him, and that the 
country he is fighting for will not be his ■even though he gives 
.up aU for if. • 

Keir Hardie. 

It. is with regret that we record the death of J. Kpir Hardie, 
who, with John Bur^ was one of the first Labour M.P.’s, being 
.elected in 1892. Though a Parliamentariah, and in later years 
influenced to a large extent by the strong political tendencies of 
the crowd of swashbucklers who joined his lonely Watch bn the 


cross .benches, he was, unlike them, a rebel and a man of sterling 
■qualities. He made no pretensions to comprehensive knowledge, 
flights of oratory, or statesmanlike„§.ftributes,; hut he was at all 
tjmes, even when popularity would have spoiled weaker men, 
guided _ by a sincere desire to do tbe right thing. In 1890, at 
the Socialist Congress in London, he opposed the expulsion of the 
Anarchists against the demands of Hyndman an.d the Marxists, 
and in many other ways he convinced us’ that he' was out of 
place in Parliament. He was a rebel with a large heart, which 
would not submit to the dictation of the niceties of Parliamentary 
etiquette. It musf have been with paugs of remorse that he 
saw the' wreckage of the Labour Party (which be did so much to 
build up) and the shattering of all the ideals he held upon 
the outbpak of war. He went to Brussels on that fateful 
Siinday, August 2, and there addressed a demonstration, pro¬ 
testing, ip the name of the workers, against the war, and calling 
upon the workers to use their power to prevent it. A redeeming 
feature is perhaps that the paper he started, the Labour Leaderf 
has nolt gone with the stream, and the miners of South Wales 
also stand by the ideals he helped them to build up. It is 
becaju se of his relentless opposition to the war, and the fearless 
courage with which he would have attacked the reactionary, 
element of the Labour Party, had he lived, that his death at this 
moment is to be regretted. 

Drink and Dividends. 

We have always been suspicious of politicians when they 
advocate temperance on ethical grounds, as they are not notorious 
for the quality of their own ethics. After the Russian Govern¬ 
ment stopped the sale of vodka, reports were sent over of the 
beneficial effect on the productive capacity of the workers. Now 
a detailed report on the subject has been issued by the Society of 
Mill and Factory Owners of the Moscow district, and published 
' in the Times of September 18. One inquiry undertaken by this 
Society covered work done during two periods—August-October, 
1913, and August-October, 1914 r-'— ' 

“The number of workmen covered’by the inquiry was 3,350, 
and it appeared that .their increased productivity during' the 
latter period as compared with the former amounted to 7T per 
cent., and for the .male employees even as high as 8*2 per cent. 
The economic importance of .this increase may b© realised when 
it is stated that an average increase of 10 per cent, in all the 
manufacturing industries of Russia would yield an additional 
' output valued at more than 500,000,000 roubles (£52,700,000). 
annually, whereas the net revenue from the liquor monopoly was 

600,000,000 roubles (£63,300,000).Certainly an increase 

of 7 per. cent, in the labour output while yet, so to speak, the 
odour of strong drink has hardly had time to evaporate must be 
pronounced a happy augury for the future.” 

Our own capitalists are quite aware of these facts, and the 
present restrictions on drinking are likely to be^ade permanent. 
Their mouthg^ust w^ter at the thought of the profits to be 
made if only John Smith would turn teetotaler. 


Biassed Justice. 

At Bow Street Police Court recently a man was charged with 
stealing some property of the London and North-Western Railway 
- Company, and the magistrate (Sir. Graham Campbell) said that 
he held some shares .in the railway, and asked ,the prisoner if he 
had any objection to him hearing the case. The, defend^ant’s 
solicitor said he had no objection, and it would have made no 
difference if he had, for the magistrate replied ; “ I’m afraid you 
would find it difficult to get a magistrate who waS not. -yi a 
simUar position.” There we have itan open confession.' So, 
any pQor wretch dragged before a judicial bench upon a charge 
of any crime against property can take assurance'that he is being 
tried by a holder • of property. We have' said _before of these 
dispensers of so-called justice that they represent the class from 
which they are drawn, and hence their view of justice is bound 
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to be coloured in tbe interest,not of justice, but of property; but 
“Tve hardly expected corroboration from the bench. Our readers 
should note this fact; it may be useful. 

Sheer Impudence. 

The -visit qI Lloyd George to the Congress no doubt made a 
’ great impression upon the delegates there, but it was also the 
biggest piece of sheer impudence which this traducer of the 
working class has yet perpetrated. He went ostensibly at the 
invitation of the delegates to prove that private exploitation had 
ceased in the munition factories, and to show that the Munitions 
Act was a measure to ensure equal service and equal sacrifice. 
He said none of these things, though. Instead he added to his 
already exploded charges against the workers. Drunkenness 
■was his first charge, which has been proved a fabrication; and at' 
the Congress he dealt chiefly with the lirnitatioh' of output, hut 
the cast s he brought forward are being indignantly repudiated 
after investigation by the Unions concerned. We show elsewhere 
how far the masters, are having their profits limited, and a glance 
at the d^ly reports of charges against the workers under the 
Munitions Act show how the screw is applied to the worker, who 
has no leg4 loopholes. But the Uongress cheered, and once 
more Lloyd George has (done them. • " 

The tax upon war profits, and the limitation of profits clause . 
in the Munitions Act, seemed to many to be the means by which 
the master would pay from his proceeds of the carnival of. 
carnage. At first sight it seemed so. It is a pretty piece , of 
statesmansh^ which deceived only the Labour .Members and the 
Trade Unioi^ongress. Were it. not so, hell would have been 
raised by the capitalist press, as the hirelings of the afflicted, 
The savings clauses in both the Munitions Act and the Budget 
'.upon the point are not made.so public, and are in faci so framed 
(by lawyers) that a legal mind is needed to unravel them. This - 
has been done by the solicitor of S. Smith and Sons (Motor 
Accessories) Limited, and reported in Fo'i^ard thus :— 

“ The legal opinion was given in answer to ah enquhy'as to how 
the limitation of profits clauses in the Munitions' Act . affected the 
company. The solicitor said :— > 

“ * The company enjoyed certain 'benefits, and in return for those 
benefits it was bound to account to the Government for any profits in 
excess of a 20 per cent, increase on the profits for the two. years 

preceding the declaration of warj and'not'preceding th^ Act.The 

capital employed for the two years had to be ascertained, and the 
average capital emplojyed bver that pedbd, he was informed, was 
^635,000. . The profits for those .two years ivere in the year ended 
■ March, 1914, nearly £13,000, and for the year ended March, 1913, 
".nearly £9,000. If, therefore, they took the average profits for those* 
years in comparison with capital employed, they would get a profit 
which amounted approximately to something like 30 per cent, on the 
capital. If they took the capital to be employed in the future, 
assuming that the resolution was passed and the capital subscribed, they 
would have a capital of £200,000. Thirty per cent, on £200,000 was 
£60,000, and they had gob to add 20 per cent.' to that £60,000, which, 
brought the p'rofit approximatelyjto £72,000," so that thpir. cofiipany, 
assuming they were brought under the control, of the Act, and assuming 
that the calculation was right, must- make £72,000 before it would be 
* called upon to pay over anything to' the Government.^ . . . 

“Quite clear, isn’t it ?, Present capital, £35,000." Pre-war profits, 
£11,000, or‘30per cent, on the capital. Big development of company 
owing to Goverhhtent war orders. Capital must he increased.. Capital 
will be raised to £200,000.' Government allows pre-war rates, 30 per 
cent, profit on this £200,000. That is £60,000. Government also 
allows an inci'mse of 20 per cent, on the profits. Twenty per cent, bn 
£60,000 is another £12,000. • Total' profits, £72,000. Eureka ! ^ood 
old Loy^l George I . ^ , 

“ And evety muniiions fistahlishinent iTi^easing 4ts capital owing 
to the Government demands.^* 


This should give the quietus to the ' claptrap of Lloyd .George at 
the Trade "UmoiL Congress coueernihg the restrictions upon 
Trade Union regulations on the one side, and the masters’ profits 
on the other. It is a specious argument until we remember that 
a Government of masters drew .it up. ' . 

The Trade Union Congress is dead and buried, and its 
memory is not very deeply* regretted. But it is well to put on 
record the main thing .that it accomplished, which was to say 
-'-that it did not know its own mind on the question of ednseription. 
Do not let 'us put our construction on the resolfflion wffleh was 
passed. Let us, rather, listen to Mr. John Hodge, chairman of 
' the Labour Party. The resolution, as he says, is in very guarded 
language. Here it is 

“That the delegates to this Congress, representing nearly three 
million organised workers, record hearty appreciation of the magni¬ 
ficent ’ response made to the call for volunteers to fight,against the 


tyranny of militarism. We emphatically protest against the sinister- 
' efforts of a section of the reactionary Press in formulating newspaper 
' policies for party purposes, and attempting to foist on this country 
conscription, which always proves, a burden to the workers, and will 
” divide the nation at a time w;hen absolute unanimity is essential. 
No reliable evidence has been pr^oduced to show that the voluntary , 
system of. enlistment is not ^bquate to meet all the Empire’s 
requirements. We believe that all the men necessary can, and will,, 
be obtained through a voluntary system properly organised, and we- 
heartily support and will give every aid to the Government in their 
present efforts to secure the men necessary to prosecute the war to a 
successful issue.” 

' Do we hot see tbe cloven foot? Is that not a purely 
Asquithian document,? Does it not just say—nothing ? Were 
not the Labour ^IVfombers of the Government, allowed to put their 
fingers in the inkpot ? It is the policy of the unbolted door; 
whatever is the upshot, this precious resolution" will > meet the 
case. Mr. Hodge says :-r~“ That resolution was framed by men 
of experience—some of them with Parliamentary experience— 
and they must have realised th@--“-n]B,6essity of not bolting and 
barring the door. They must have had in mind the fact that 
the occasion might arise when the Government will, of its own 
volition, and because of the needs of the moment, make an 
appeal for compulsion, but if and only when the voluntary 
principle has failed.” In othei^words, Britqns shall .be slaves 
whenever and as far as the Government' thinks fit—“of its- 
own volition,” whatever that peculiar phrase may mean. ' And 
Once more the Labour leaders are riding for a fall.,, put we dare- 
not hope that the fall will shake them in their seats. - 

We do hoVwant to talk all the time about this conscription 
affair, important as it is, but would put on record what Mr. J. H. 
Thomas said in the Heuse of Commons on September 1'7. He 
said that the railway men Would stop work if conscription or 
compulsory service were introduced, adding that he was firmly, 
convinced that the first introduction of a Bill for compulsory 
service would result in a social revolution. We must read ^ the 
Congress resolution and the words of' Mr. Thomas by the light 
of future events. We shah s^e—what we shall see. , 

The cry of fighting for freedom must receive more and more> 
of a serious setback now that the nortreating order is beGoming: 
more extended. The following is an example of what will soop 
become a general state of affairs . • 

“ For having treated a frjjehd to a glass of beer, Peter Blaylock, at 
Gateshead on September 20, was fined 40s;, and George He-witt, the 
friend, was fined 403. for having-drank the beer. Further, Humphrey 
Tinling, the license holder of the Station Hotel, -W-as fined £5 for having 
allowed, the supply, and Backhofise MeVitie, the manager, was fined £5= 
for having supplied the beer,” ; ^ , 

It is just an example, of what power a Government wields, but 
what is more strikingus that it is a glaring example of the 
ingrained reverence of the vast majority for anything having the 
stamp and seal of constituted authority upon it. It is perhaps 
expMhod ih the words of Professor Sadler, which shows that tW' 
child in the school fi-om its earliest traininghecomes a worshipper 
before tbe god of authority — 

.. ‘ British ed.ucafcion,’he writes in Teaclie>)'s'World, ‘like tho 

Ganadian and the Australian, has proved itself to be the best of national 
investments..... There has been a revolution in educational ihetheds- 
and ideals- But the leaders of the reform which has remodelled our ’ 
schools have been wisely loyal to the '*s6iind t/i'aditions of the past ..... 
Now the test of their work has come, and the young men, trained in tha 
new spirit and disciplined hy the old traditions, have made good beforo. 
the eyps of the whole world. "Education has saved the Sk^te.' ” 

Truly, tHe British are free—to do what their masters tell them. 


•The Munitions tribunals have been busy fastening the fetters- 
round the necks of the industrial serfs who periodically appear 
before it. We read that fines varying from 5s. to COs. were 
imposed, on sixty-nine platers,^drillers, etc., who appeared before 
this body"m Liverpool recently. At Oaxton Hall, the president 
of the Metropolitan Munitions tribunal declared that “if men 
employed by munition-making firms left their job witbout tho 
consent of their employers, it was unlawful for them to accept 
other employment within a period of six weeks. Any one who 
knowingly took on men in such circumstances ran the risk of 
being penalised.” Other men who wanted to leave for better 
' wages were not permitted to do so. In other instances strikers' 
in various parts of the country were fined heavily. It is a 
significant .fact that in .the Liverpool casfe no Trade jUnion official 
attended the court on the*men’s behalf. In view of the compact 
"made between the Trade Union leaders and the Government. 
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ahie is not surprising, but instances sucli as these should go far 
to prove to the workers:-just where to find the reaDenemies of. 
liberty. It is fairly safe to prophecy that the Munitions Act 
with all its ramifications will make them realise the danger fast 
■-threatening us. , ' 

■ Under'^the title of “ Boom in Old Clo’es,”' an intellectual of 
the capitalist press puts forward the astounding argument that 
the demand for left-ofi and cheap wearing apparel has grown as 
a result of the/industrial prosperity caused by the war. He 
naively pbserves^that “there are hundreds of thousands, and 
even millions, of people who, formerly but casually employed, 
and therefore ill able to afford even complete second-hand suits 
of clothes, now find themselves earning regular and often good 
wages. Such an advent of good fortune as has been experienced 
in many • working:olas 8 homes during the war is generally 
-celebrated by a rehabilitation eii masse at the hands of the 
nearest wardrobe dealer-” The lamentable failure to grasp the 
irony of such a condition of things is very typical of ^the whole 
capitalist class. It is, perhaps, only fitting that-our very second- 
rate civilisation which brings prosperity and “ good fortune to 
■ the workers as a result of the most colossal destruction of 
animate and inanimate wealth ever known, should enable them 
’ to demonstrate their prosperity ^by indulging in second-hand 
clothes. How long we wonder will it take these millions of 
victims of . industrialism to realise that neither old clothes nor 
the festering civilisation they typify should satisfy thena. Let 
them once insist on producing clothes solely for their own use, 
and the civilisation which starves the workers of- clothes,‘‘food, 
and houBes;'^ill automatically give ■= place to a system where 

old clo’es ” will not be the reward of the toiler in times of 
30 -called prosperity. ‘ 7 - 

I ■ • --( . I •_ 

It is rather an ironic situation when a ' magistrate finds 
himself in the position of not being able to enforce his own 
■orders. -Mr. Garrett, the magistrate at Marylebone', recently 
made an order that an eight-year-old boy should Le sent to a 
truant school; but when the industrial schools officer went to the 
house with a policeman to take the boy to the truant schoob his 
mother absolutely defied them, and declared- that she would 
never part with the boy, and did not care what proceedings they 
took against her. Then the extraordinary happened," and the 
magistrate found that as the mother defied the law, he could do 
nothing. The newspaper report says :— 

“ Mr. Garrett, having consulted the law books on the point, said it 
; was a most extraordinary thing that the Act in question made no 
provision for such a state of affairs, and apparently they could do 
"nothing whatever to enforce the order. At first he thought a 
sum-mdns would lie against the mother foi; obstructing the officer in 
carrying out the order of the Court, but on further consideration he was 
afraid that could not be done, as the Act did not empower the Court to • 
•order an officer to,take possession of the child.” 

A severe blow to magisterial dignity, but a situation which, 
wonld often be found effective ,if the reverence for the law was 
dess strong, and faith in ourselves greater. 

As an exmnple of the unity of the masters, we submit the 
'following letter' we have received from a' firm of printers—the 
proprietors of Punch 

“ 25bh September, 1915. ' 

“ Dear Sirs,—In common with printers in Guildford, we unfor- 
•tunately have a strike at our Tonbridge works, and we write to ask your 
assistance in a small matteiL_connected therewith. It is probable that 
your works, like most o.ther printing works, is at present short of 
labour', We would take it as a special favour if you would be good , 
enough to give instructions to your overseers that, whilst this strike is 
in progress, no employee'^from our Tonbridge works should be engaged 
by them. It would also help us if this instruction could be made to 
apply also to employees of Messrs. -Billing and Son, of Guildford, who 
are taking a similar stand to ourselves. We are hopeful that, if the 
printers at Tonbridge and Guildford make a« successful stand,.it may 
have some effect in stopping the movement, and so be o^ service to the 
trade as a whole. We trust, therefore, that we may rely upon your 
acceding to our request.—We are, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

* “ Bbadbuky, Agnew and Co., Limited. 

^'^“^Whitefriars, London, B.C.” 

It is a brilliant example of the solidarity of the masters, and 
at the^jame'time emphasises the need for the workers to realise 
tha t the fight against the masters is still going on, despite 
Ministerial mutterings to the contrary. • 

Will Crooks, the comedian of the Labour Party, has been 
lecturing the "Woolwich Arsenal -Workers 'on their dut^ “If,” 
he said, “ Germany became supreme here, jCod help their Trade 


Unionism 5 ” Rather a strange utterance for a Ijabour leader 
who has been busily engaged 'assisting the Government to 
cripple Trade Unionism in order that industrial conscription 
might be more readily established. What, for instance, can this 
Labour luminary say of the hatch of prosecntions brought under., 
the Munitions Act that appear daily in the newspapers ? Our 
friend Will. need not delude himself, for it is very certain that, 
despite the Government’s pretended hatred of German organisa- 
. tion, it has actually become the model upon which our masters 
hope tb reconstruct the British Empire, not only now, but after 
the war. , • 

Cases of prosecution for failing lo comply with the inquisi- 
•~torial demands of the Nation'al Registration Act are cropping up 
with,amazing frequency, and it is good to see that not all are » 
to be frightened by a blazing proclamation or the authoritative 
demands-of local bigwigs. A schoolmaster at Hey wood declared 
himself a Christian, and as such could not assist in warlike 
preparations, of which the registration form was a part., He 
was summoned before the local magistrates, who fined him £5^ 
and regretted that' they could not send him to prison. Another 
case, James Seliarsi of Wincantdn, Somerset, whose brother 
was' imprisoned for distributing anti-militarist and peace ■" 
literature, was sipailarly summoned, and fined £3, or one 
month, the difference ’in treatment being explained by the fact 
that he is sent to prison under the-Summary Jurisdiction Act 
for non-payment of fine. It matters hut little under which'Act 
he goes to prison, and it is only proof that once in the toils of 
the law enough statutes and enactments can be produced, if not 
to hang a man, at least to imprison him if his removal is desired 
hy the police. Sellar has been doing some fearless work in his 
Western home, which may account for much. 

, We have received a copy of the following resolution recently 
carried unanimously by the Walthamsto w branch of the Postrhen’s 
Federation:— 

“ That this brancfi of the Postmen’s Federation, viewing with well- 
grounded suspicion the attempts of certain eminent persona to degrade 
us to the level of conscript slaves, hereby calls upon the Executive 
Oouncil of the Postmen’s Federation to offer the utmost resistance to 
cheap armies and national slavery in any disguise whatever. We 
further recommend that the Postmen's Federation should at once,.,^., 
affiliate to the General Fe.deration of Trade Unions, for allied strength . 
in fighting our enemies.” . . . •— 

They apparently suffer frqm none • of the delusions, filling the 
rSms of BO many of the workers just now, -that our enemies are . 
the workers and rulers of other lands and though servants of a- 
beneficent State, they realise that the fight is against the masters, 
whether disguised as State employers or otherwise, and it is a 
fight which must be kept going. ' 

From statistics recently supplied, the convictions for drunken¬ 
ness among women in 1914 show an-increase over previous '' 
years, whilst convictions among men show a sharp decline. ^ Tha 
, dry pages of “ The Licensing Statistics " can thus-throw a'grim 
light on the sorrow and the heartache of the woman who-'stays * 
at home and bears patiently the frightful burden of loss which, 
must inevitably be hers. The words “ For men must work, and 
women must weep.” will now bear alteration to “ For women 
must work and women must weep,” and who. can tell of the 
horror and madness of loneliness that sends‘them to seek 
forgetfulness in alcoholic ' drink. Conviction and imprison-;, 
ment will provide no remedy, and no amount of State parentalism 
can cure what the evils of-the State have made possible. 

< , 

The desire to concede to Capilalism the benediction of • 
science has led to the craze for statistics to prove those things 
which it is desirable should be prbved in defence of Capitalism. 

A report has been prepared by Dr. A. F. Stanley Kent, appointed 
by the Home Office to dnvestigate industrial fatigue by physio¬ 
logical methods. The appearance of words such as kraepeliner- 
gograph, sphysmamanometer, electrocardiogram/and tremethyla^ - 
mine, need not delude us as to'the real object of the experiment 
here enumerated. In plain English, it appears as a system to 
detect “ slacking,” an.d the fact that investigation proves that 
the workers are more, readily fatigued on Thursday and Friday 
than on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, only places' on record 
that which anyone not a scientist knew already. ^Rather illogical 
it seems to talk about “slacking” when “slacking is so 
obviously caused hy overwork and underrest, a chronic conditipn 
with the working classes. B uf Capitalism likes to be told things 
by its favourite scientists, and such investigations usually'result 
in this octopus fastening itself a little more firmly about us. 
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_ Russian Autocracy at Bay. 

"'Recent events in Russia gives us hope that at last the reign 
of autocracy is at an epd, and that the new spirit is to find 
'•expression in new methods. When the war broke out we. were 


prison. They demanded that the Duma should be called together 
again immediately^ but what will be most pleasing to revolu- 
tionkts the world over was the demand for a full political 
amnesty, ^tis was voiced by the Deputy from Maikop, who- 
said; ‘^Dozens of our best men are languishing in prison, and 
those who managed to escape from the authorities, and lived in 
, freedom abroad, have left their bones on foreign soil for the best- 
future of Russian soil.^'’ , 

Deputations were appointed to formulate these demands^, 
and present them to the Tsar; and it is certain that if he refuses- 
to give way, nothing can-prevent a revolutionary outburst, In 
any case, the autocracy is doomed; and although we do not- 
expect any very drastic economic .changes in,, the near future- 
from a political revolution in Russia, we yp-ould, rejoice at the 
sweeping away of the brutal and bloodthirsty gang which has- 
for so long crushed the - brightest and best eiemenfe§ in Russia;. 
In ye^rs gone by, especially, in’1905, the autocracy was onlv 
saved from extinction by the lack of unity among the people"^ 
but our disappointment will,be'severe-if advantage is not taken 
of the present opportunity to wipe it out for ever.< Then w~ill' 
the Russian people breathe freely, ^and from their ages of 
suffering spring life and light. 


assured that, from> the Tsai to the peasants, all the people of 
Russia were united in a desire to put an end to German domina¬ 
tion and bring about peace on earth. We did not quite believe 
in this, beautiful picture, as we could not' imagine the revolu¬ 
tionists in Russia standing shoulder to shoulder with the Tsar 
and his infamous “ Black Hundreds,however much they might 
agree in hating the Germans. As the -Pres.s of this country 
evidently .had instructions to refrain from publishing anything 
which would dispel the illusion, news of events in Russia was 
very slow' in trickling through; but what did come to hand 
showed that the “ united , nation did not exist. The arrest 
and imprisonment of the Socialist members of the Duma and of 
, Boiirtzeff, the'persecution. of the Jews, the ,suppression of Labour 
associations and their press, and similar events, proved that the 
autocracy did" not intend to surrender—anj of its privileges 
without a struggle; and when a new Committee was formed to. 
carry on the war, to be responsible only to the Tsar, it seemed- 
as though the reactionary party was firmly seated in the 
saddle. ’ , 

The necessities of the war, however,.have proved too strong 
for the Government. The provision of armaments, the feeding' 
and clothing'of the army, and the care of the enormous numbers 
of wounded were beyond the powers of the narrow, centralised 
clique at the head of affairs; and they were cbmpelled to seek 
the co-operation of .the Duma, the Zemstvos, and other public 
bodiesi who were not .content to be merely the agepts of the 
Government, but wished to have a hand in the ■'Government'' 
itself. To conciliate the members of these bodies, the Duma 
was called together on August 1, when some very plain speaking 
was indulged in. Charges of corruption were hurled at the 
Ministry, and strong "protests made against the persecution of 
the Labour movement and the* Jews. These, however, had little 
apparent effect;'but when later On about three-fourths of the 
members of the Duma joined hands, with a common progr£|,mme, 
the principal feature of which was the dismissal of the Ministry 
and the formation of a Coalition Ministry, the autocracy felt its 
existence was endangered, and the Tsar promptly prorogued the 
Duma.. Immediately the fat was in the fire. In Petrograd and 
Moscow strikes'took place on a large scale, and although the 
Press "here gave little iiSformation on the matter, sufficient 
leaked out to show what a tremendous .movement it was. The - 
war, however, had its influence on the workers, and their 
leaders helped to appease thein, although they pointed-out that 
the prohibition of workmen^ associations and meetings made it 
difficult for them to do so... . ' ■ ■ , 

A few days later, • on September 21 , the Zemstvo and 
municipal conferences opened in Moscow, and" the utterances * 
of some of -the speakers give us some idea as to the indignation 
felt agaiust their rulers. ’Whilst not anxious" to assist the 
revolutionary forces in Russia, most oi the speakers ihdulged in 
language which in normal times would have landed them in 


Munitions and Slavery. 

• As the Munitions Act was passed through Parliament with 
the consent of the Labour Party, after several conferences 
between Lloyd George and the officials of the principal Trade 
Unions,, it might naturally be supposed that those officials had 
taken pains ,to seie that the liberties of their members had been 
safeguarded. However anxious they might be to assist thu 
Government to increase the output of explosives with which tu 
blow tbeir fellow workers to pieces, at least one would expect 
them to look ■ after the inter.^ats of the members, who provided 
them with good salaries. But, as a matter of fact, they have 
done nothing of the kind.. The workers have been handed over 
to' the Minister of Munitions to do with as he pleases. One 
can search the Ao.t?frOm beginning to,'end jwithout finding a 
clause that bears traces of Trade Union origin. All the rulea 
a,nd customs by which the men regulated the amount of work 
they should give in return, for their wages have been swept 
aside, and -in their place are the rules and regulations of the. 
Minister of Munitions.',"At present, wages have not been- 
reduced; but by intensive speeding up, by'which the workers, 
produce more goods for the same wages as before, they are- 
relatively worse paid. ' 

At the Metropolitan Munitions Tribunal on September 6 ,. 
the President said that '^the liberty of, persons employed by 
munition-making firms waa-=i*estrioted, owing to the necessities^ 
of the State.’ If they left their jobs without the consent of' 
their employers, it was ' unlawfuPrJcr them to accept other- 
employrfient within a period of six weeks. ... . The object of 
the Legislature was to prevent men wantonly leaving munitions 
fiTms in the lurch— perhaps with an eye to getting tetter wdges.^^ 
And-to. show how wide is the scope of the Act, the President ‘ 
decided that eyen a repairer of railway rolling stock came under - 
its control, and he was refused permission to leave his employ¬ 
ment to work on mupitions. The man said: " The Act surely 
Ytss not meant to prevent a- man bettering himself.To which 
the President replied : “ Other paen may wanfc to leave for better- 
money, and we must consider the object of the Act.’\ By which 
he medns,that the Act-was definitely intended.'to prevent the 
workers ge.tting an increase of wages. The Act allows the 
employers to reap extra profits to the extent of 20 per cent., but 
the workers must be tied down to their present wages, in spite 
of the great.increase in the cost of living. 

. J At' ^s’^castle-on^Tyne a workman was ' charged' with 
absenting himself from work.- In defence, he said he had 
worked 100 hours in the previous six days, and, being done up, 
had taken a day off. B ut the prosecuting solicitor said the-man 
had placed his services at their disposal, and was paid overtime ' 
for it. The legal gentleman evidently thought that settled the 
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matter. We think it would be more honest if the employers 
chained their employees to the benches. Perhaps they would do 
so if the metal, were jaot wanted so badly for shells. 

But one would'cease to wonder at the decisions of these 
precious Munitions Tribunals if the method of appointing them 
were better known. Let us quote the section of the Munitions 
Act which deals with this point:— 

, “ The munitions tribunal shall be a person, appointed for 

the purpose hy the Minister of Munitions, sitting with two or 
. some other even number of assessors, one half being chosen 
hy the Minister of Munitio7is fro m, a p anel constituted hy the 
■' Minister of Mmiitiohs of persons representing employers, and 
' the other half being so chosen from a panel constituted hy the 
. Minister of Munitions of persons representing workmen.'’^’ ‘ 

How delightfully simple! How democratic! The Minister of 
Munitions-makes rules and regulations for the controlled work¬ 
shops, and if an unfortunate workman offends, he is tried by a 
Tribunal appointed by the Minister of Munitions! Although 
the workers ai'e supposed to be “ represented by members of 
the Tribunals, the Minister of Munitions has so carefully ohosen 
these ■^‘^representatives'’"’ that, in-spite of the ntost outrageous 
decisions of the Tribunals in all parts Of the country, not one 
.protest has been made by these sheepish individuals. . 

The reason of this betrayal of the workers:^does not seern far 
to seek. The Minister of Munitions (Lloyd George), by his 
crafty eloqpence and his lavish use of the public funds, has 
corrupted the official element in the Trade Unions. There are 
man)'- notable exceptions, but, speaking broadly, this officml 
element is engaged in a hunt for public jobs. The Labour 
Exchaiiges, the Insurance Act, the B^rd of Trade (Labour 
Department), and now; the Munitions Act, have all provided 
soft places for officials of Trade Unions; and when these ;paen 
accept favours at the hands of the Government, they practically 
sell themselves to the enemy, and are not in a position to resist 
encroachments on the liberties of the workers. 

Fortunately, some Trade Unionists have their eyes open to 
the dangers of‘the Munitions Act. When Lloyd George spoke 
at the Trade Union Congress and madd his charges of restriction 
‘of output,’he was cunning enough to indict a Union not repre¬ 
sented at the Congress—the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
Two Labour Members,-John Hodge aqd J. O’Grady, rushed in 
to support the^. Cabinet Minister—of course.! ■ But Mfr. Tom 
Rees, the London district secretary of the A.S.E., issued a reply 
flatly contradicting these gentlomen, and then went on to say:— 

“ What other society has sacrificed in trade rights as much 
.as, the -Engineers ? The inroads made upon the customs and 
practices of the trade have been enormous. . . , . It may be 
said that these innovations are for the period of the war only, 
and that we have the assurance of the Government to enforce 
a return to pre-war conditions. The Engineers ha've no 
illusions as to what will be required of them when hostilities 
cease. The intentions of the Government may be all that we 
expec't them to be. The decision of the Engineers to abrogate 
certain rights was a tremendous sacrifice, made not so much 
because of the agreement with the Goyei^nment to cot operate 
to restore wliat was lost, but as their quota to the national 
need. 'We ^are well aware that in order to regain the lost 
ground it unit he necessary for, us to fight every inch of 
the way^ ■ . ' ^ 

And we can assure the engineers that one of the 'men who will 
not be on their side in that fight will be the Minister of 

Munitions.- . o 

If the workers had only recognised the fact that the State ' 
and their employers are practically the same persons, they 
wopld not have thrown away their safeguards in such, a reckless 
manner. They had better prepare now to “ fight .every inch of 
the way ” when the real war commences. • ■ ,' 



^ .Anaeohy—A social theory whick' regards the union of order 
- witk til© absence of all direct government of man. by man as the 
political ideal .—Century Dictionary. ' ^ 
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INtERNATIONAL NOTES. * ' 

In “Free” Helvetia. ' _ 

To illustrate once more, for those who still believe in the liberality, 
of democratic institutions, what they really mean, the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment has expelled two of our comrades—a German and a Frenchman, 
both deserters, having refused to join their respective armies to fight 
against their exploited comrades on the other side of the frontier. One 
of them is our German comrade Paul Schreyer, who, having been able 
to escape to Switzerland at the outbreak of the European slaughter, 
published some months ago a pamphlet showing how the baneful 
influence of Social Democracy was in great part respoqsible for the 
passive behaviour of the German working classes when war was 
declared. He is'a working man, and before the war edited in Hamburg 
a Syndicalist paper entitled Kcmvpf. 

His expulsion—as v^ell. as that of the French comrade Albert 
Louradoiir—is really a pure and simple extradition. Having been 
arrested, they were—under some futile pretext’—not allowed to choose 
the frontier through which to leave Switzerland ; but, while Louradour 
was liberated at the French frontier, where .we hope he may”have been 
able to escape from the claws of the gendarmes, Schreyer was frankly 
handed over to the German authorities, who detained him in , Lorrach, 
where ho was three weeks ago expecting to be transported to‘Hamburg 
for trial. Since then no news of him has been received. 

The editor of Eeveil,oi Geneva, discu8sing.-the case, says :—“Shall 
we now protest, when we know that our .protestation will' obtain not 
even a feeble echo?. Shall we keep silent before such-an infamy? 
Never so painfully as in this very moment have sye felt our weakriSsa 
and impotence, and invoked a superhuman desperate effort to put an 
end to such an incredible inaction. Too long have we fed ourselves 
with words, and we have no heart to add more of them now in this 
case; we will only , express the wish that of the many strokes we 
have received and still receive, at least one~could be returned, to teach 
our rulers that their crimes may not always escape punishment.” 

French Militarism., 

In Le Reveil (Geneva) there has been published a series of letters 
from Russian volunteers in the French Army. The story of the 
treatment they have received from French officers would be incredible 
were it not that full names, exact dktes, and other detajls are given in 
several- letters. These volunteers are in the regiment called the 
“ Legion,” where all the officers are taken from the notorious 
“disciplinary” battalions. Foneleven months (nine months of fvhich 
they had been at the frqnt) these volunteers had been subjected to all 
kinds of insults and indignities, when matters came to a head on 
June 17, after a long march from the front. The soldiers were buying 
refreshments in the town, when an order was given that no wine was 
' to be bought—a kind of order which is seldom obeyed. A bullying 
sergeant found two volunteers carrying a can of wine, and made it an 
excuse to arrest them. An officer passing ordered them to be bound,, 
but one of the soldiers .(a Polish comrafie) ordered to do it refused, 
and he was afterwards bound with the prisoners. * A lieutenant then 
hit the Pole so that bipod came from his mouth and ears, p.nd kicked 
another bound prisoner on the bead. Afterwards the sergeant stripped 
one of the prisoners naked and subjected him to all kinds of indignities 
and tortures. On heaping of this, several of the Russian volunteer^ 
and one Armenian refused to match with the “Legion,” and asked to 
be transferred to any French regiment. ' ^ 

Simply for making this petition, eight Rmsians and the Armenian 
WG 7 'e wnmediately shot, after a hurried farce of a trial; eight others 
were condemned to five years’ hard labour, and ten to ten years’ 
“public labour.” The pathetic irony of it is that the men. shot 
(according to the letters) were thorough patriots ; they died crying 
“Long live France! Long live Russia ! Down with the Legion! ” .. 

German Aristocracy. . 

Stories of the intimacy between certain Russian authorities and,, 
the rulers of Germany confirm the idea expressed here at the start, • 
that the rulers of several countries engineered or welcomed the* war as 
the best means to crash Labour, - A letter published in of 

Bucarest, if genuine, bears still more striking testimony to-.^he fact 
.that it is a war of the rulers of the world against the peoples of the 
World. The letter is said to be from S. German nobleman to a German 
friend in Roumania, and statesOur Emperor' has • saved the 
German nobility from certain ruin. Even^though the chance of war 
goes badly, we should have nothing to lose, becausp the people would 
not rise ag^nst us. M7e shall be absolute m®'Sters. All such stupidity 
as democracy will be chased from the world for ^ indefinite time.” "We 
"Rave hopes-thait the after-effects of the war will -be an unpleasant 
surprise to the writer and his friends. 

• ^ . , . 

T 

New Spanish Anarchist Journal. 

’*A new bi-monthly - Anarchist review, Los Hr.fmeUtrios, has been 
published in Madrid. The first number contains,, among other things, 

• an article on “The Political Rubbish Heap, by A. P. (^arcia \ one by 
Georges Redham, on ‘^^Mrehists and the War; and a short story by 
the dramatist Joaquin Dicenta. . 

9 - 
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LLOYD GEORGE UNMASKS THE STATE IDOL 

' All who heard and all who read the speech of Lloyd George 
before the Trade XJmon Congress will call up these words. 
Speaking of how the State had brought the employer under the 
Munitions Act, Lloyd George said :— 

' “ I will tell you what we have done with him. We have 
taken power to take his works, and we have taken them. We 
have taken power to take his machinery, and we have taken it. 
In many cases we have taken full power to order him what to 
do and what not to do, and we ,are doing it every day from 
Whitehall Gardens. He cannot make a machine without-asking 
our permission'r'and if he says: ‘ I would like to make this 
machine,’ We say, ‘ Ko, you have got to make that.^ We can 
annex his works, we can examine his acootints, we can annex ] 
his profits; we can decide what wages he is to pay, the hours of 
labour, and what the conditions should be.’’’ 

. Here Lloyd George stopped. But he has said-enough to 
show the State to all who think and have eyes to see. He did 
not go forward andsay to the Trade Unionists, “We can decide 
'what wages you shall receive, what hours you shall work, and 
what your conditions shall be.’^ He. did not say this. Ho-; but 
every Trade Unionist ought to know that he means it, and ■ 
ought’to infer that what the State pretends to do to the masters 
to-day, it will do to the Workers to-morrow, if it suits its 
purpose. To-day it comes to the workers in the person of • 
Lloyd George to ask them to help it to fight the Germans. 
To-morrow, the war over, if it suits its purpose,, it will fight the 
workers for the masters. - “ 

, To-day, with millions of his fellows in the battlefield,’and 
with capitalist and middleman making immense profits and 
running up the cost of living, the work^er may feel inclined to 
take the cue of Lloyd George, and throw himself wholeheartedly ' 
into the State scale against the capitalist.. But let him beware. 

If he throws himself into the arms of the State to score against 
the capitalist to-day, he will find, when the war is over, that the 
State is the capitalist, and his^^ erstwhile friend becomes his 
bitterest foe. Better for organised Labour to. gir^ up its own 
loins, and fight the ‘ capitalist now, and shun, the paternal 
patronage of the State. 

■; “BuV’ say the Socialistic Trade Unionists, “ the State is 
going to help us to lay out the master' class ! Well, and what, 
then ? To put you under the. State ? Oh, it must be this, if 
the State acts. The State frees you from the old masters, and 
ropes you in under the new master—the. State. Will the new 
master be better than the old ones ? .Will OQllectivi’st.Oapitalism 
be easier to fight than the other f Will th 0 ._Stja.te-jna.cki-n%_ 
manned by-the craftiest, foxiest specimens _of humanity that 
Nature has turned out, prove easier for the y^ker ’to..fight than 
the oldrlndividualist master ? The .Trade Unionists had better 
do a lot of .thinking upon these questions hefpre they swallow 
- the dose held out to them by Lloyd George, They had better, 
because. there is another way besides going back to the old 

• masters, or throwing themselves into the arms of the .State, 
The way is the way df thoroughly organised Labour, Think for 

^your^lveCxuct . for yourselves, and allow neither State nor 
master to think for you.. Lloyd George and his bureaucrats 

• bBlieve that they Lpld a divine 'mission to run the rest of the 
world. The net result qf their mission thus far has been to make 
the people less fit to think ®^^d act for themselves, and their 
latest exploit is a European war, in which the peoples have" 
not had a word of choice. 

Let the Trade Unionists beware of the State. Labour has 
tremendous problems to solve and settle, but let it at last try to 
settle them without saviours,* for. nothing hut its own thought ■>- 
..and will can save .in . /; . • ^7 , . 

■ '/ ■ ^ , ' • Mi/ ■ . JohN'Tamltn;- '■ 
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We note with regret the passing of Comrade Sifo, who has done 
great pioneer work for Anarchist Communism in China, The following 
. particulars of his life are taken from an article by K. Ch. Shan in the 

Chinese Esperanto Anarchist journal FocAo de/a Popo?o. 

Comrade Sifo was- horn in 1884, in Hong-sang, province of 
Canton. . As a boy he gave evidence of the extraordinary talents and 
energy which he put to such good use in after life. At the age'of^ 
fifteen he became a Sin-can, or undergraduate of a local University ; 
hut refusing to be fettered to the school curriculum, he embarked on 
an acquisition of practical science and general knowledge, devouring 
, with avidity all books that came into his hands. When he was 
eighteen, touched by the misery of the people, and appalled at the 
rottenness of corrupt authority, with some success, he organised a 
public meeting with revolutionary aims. Later, he travelled through 
Japan, acquiring L^^^'hand knowledge of the conditions of Japanese 
life. The following year Sun Yat Sen, foiled in his revolutionary 
. endeavours in Hue-Gou, arrived in Japan to recruit new- support for 
his cause, Sifo being of great assistance to him. Shortly afterwards 
Sifo; returning to China, edited a progressive paper id Ho’ng-Kong, 
and opened there a school for women. 

In 1907 the revolutionaries attempted to continue their propa¬ 
ganda in China. A certain Canton mandarin, Lee Tsen, having 
proved a thorn in the side of the rebels, Sifo ^decided that he should be 
removed. He therefore waylaid the mandarin, but unfortunately the 
chhrge he had brought with him prematurely exploded, Sifo being 
severely injured. The police had him carried unconscious to the 
hospital, where it was found necessary to remove his left arm. A 
month later he was out of hospital, and was taken to the police court 
to stand his trial^^ Sifo conducted his own defence op. a technical plea, 
but was found guilty and condemned to imprisonment. Whilst in 
prison he projected a volume on prison i;eform,'and this is said to have 
contribute towards mitigatiS*g hi'S sentence, one of the local authorities 
becoming a convinced admirer of Sifo, Daring his three years’ incar¬ 
ceration . Sifo also wrote a book on “ Canton Dialects,’"’ which gained 
him muchpommendation from philologists. 

Oh his release he stayed in Hong Kong, where with some of his 
former associates he founded a group for propaganda hy deed. In- 
1911 one of the members of this group threw a bomb at Lee Tsen, 
and Sifo himself, formed a project for removing a Pekin Manchu prince 
known as the “Protector of the Throne.” The abdication of the 
Manchu dynasty, however, occurred whilst Sifo was passing through 
Shanghai, and he returned to'Canton, where he founded the school 

of “Pui-Min” (the cock-crow in'the darkness). 

' Previous to this, in 1907, a body of Anarchist Chinese students 
published in Paris a Chinese journal, the Aew Aye, which contained 
translations of the works of Bakunin, Kropotkin, and other well-known 
Anarchists. ' extremely difficult and dangerous to smuggle the 

paper into China, so the “ Pui-Min ” group reprinted a selection of the 
translations in pamphlet form, these being practically the first seeds of 
Anarchist propaganda in China. 

In 1912 Sifo founded an Esperant o group, and acted as vice^ 
f^egate^fnthruhfvers^ ■‘Espe^^645ss6iiatien^(ar^ie-^*oE' inter- 
natiUnal endeavour and mutudl aid). A year later civil war took 
place in China, and Sifo, moved by the .horrors of war and the crimes' 
of the military, launched a crusade .against militarism in' the first 
numbers of the Yocho de let jPopolo^ The paper Vas instantly sup¬ 
pressed, and Sifo had to flee>for his life into the Portuguese territory ■ 
of Macao. The Portuguese authorities, acting no doubt on a hint 
from the .Chinese Government, placed many obstacles in the way of ' 
the paper; but the Foc/io,persistently declined .to be silent. Tn the 
following year Sifo. returned once more to China, and founded a group 

nj , ^ nxiinists in Shanghai. This gave a fillip to the 

movement, and resulted in the formation of other groups in many 
tpvvns and districts. ■ , ^ 

Sifo w^s possessed of great courage combined with the qualities of 
broadmindedness, resolution, and industry. He launched the Vochd 
with hardly any capital and a minimum,of personal help, being himself 
publisher,^ editor, and printer. Hii^pnstitution was never very strong, 
and each ksue of the V.ocho entailed Sr period of enforced rest; still he 
always returned to^his labours with redoubled energy. The strain . 
finally proved too much for him, especially as he was to0 -poor to 
afford medical attendance. His companions a^vited him to'sell the 
hand-press 6f the FocAo, huh he refused to do'so, saying the cause 
.was wb.rth more than the life of an individual,'] and' insisting that the 
paper was the^solp liiediom of propagating, the cause in the Far East 
At last, however, he was persuaded ^to enter a hospital, only to-learn 
•that his consumption had already gohe'too far;; • and he passed .away 
OH JMarch. 27 last, at the early^age of thirty-one. ' 

Sifo was a great admirer of Leo Tolstoy-aad his ethical principles. 
With some comrades he forined the “Konscienco” Group, its principles 
foi'bidding meat, intoxicating liquor, and-tobacco; it was opposed also 
to slavery, marriage, family life, religion, political office-seeking, and 
mditary service. 

During Sifo’s fatal illness the doctor persistently advised hini to 
take meat,, in order toLortify himself; but he refused to the last. 

Translated by L. A. M, 
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THE RIDGE; 

1 - 

The Ridge is not really high. Indeed, it can hardly be said to 
merit the title of hill conferred upon it by the Ordnance people. On^ a 
hot day ft may spem a long wlay frona the bottom to the top; there 
isay be some'^rough patches which have to be traversed quadruped 
fashion ; butj once reach the top, and you will not deny that it is a very 
pleasant place. To begin with, the bracken which clothes the Ridge 
gives place at the top to soft, yielding heather. Flinging^yourself down 
©n this, you can gaze upwards and'see nothing but* the sky—just now 
beautiful light blue. 

I have said the Ridge is not too high—you may watch the world 
' at work or at play at the bottom, and now and again catch a laugh, a 
shout, the toot of a motor, or the whistle of a passing train. Looking 
..down thus gives rise to a curious feeling of detachment. 

• At the foot of one side of the Ridge lies the Village with a patch- 
work of fields for a setting. Like a thousand other- English villages, it 
■has one main street,,composed of houses whose chief merit seems to be 
their lack of sameness, a weather-beaten church, a snug parsonage, two 
or thrpe publichouses, and a school revdting in its ugliness. The 
ehildren playing in the street run some risk from the motor cars which 
cons-tantly dash past, for the Village is on a main road. At the cross- 
■ways the idlers may just be discerned, while from the fields beyond 
comes the drone of a reaping machine. < 

Seen from the Ridge, the Village might almost be taken to be a 
vegetable excrescence—a Species of. beautiful fungus. It is at all events 
like a fungus in this one thing—closer inspection will prove it to be 
rotten. Th^e houses (so pretty, charming, picturesque, are the expressions 
you may hear the motorists using) are-insanitary hovels which barely 
keep out the weather, the gardens are infinitesimal in size, the men 
earn inadequate wages, the children are underfed. A foul thing the 
Village is, only fair when seen from afar, or through the windows of a 
rapidly moving motor, , 

. . the'Other side of the Ridge lies the golf course. This was 

once common land ,mech used by the people of the Village, but a 
company leased it for a mere song from the Parish Council, who con¬ 
sented on the pretext that the golfers would bring custom to the ' 
Village (as if the occupants of the motor cars, would visit the~diDgy 
shops, or stop to quaflf ale at the beerhouses!}. 

The motor cars, after covering everyone in the Village with dust, 
finally draw up at the clubhouse.. Here there is that peaceful kind or 
confusion amid which the rich love to move. Some*of the players 
stand'gossiping, some are just starting or finishing their games, others* 
take tea at little tables. It is a swell club. I am not sure what the^ 
subscription is—probably anything over five guineas a year, The sole 
qualifications for membership.'are wealth and ivhab is termed social 
standing. To the workers on the other side of the Ridge this is 
therefore forbidden land. 

The heath country extends miles beyond the golf course. It is 
very carefully preserved. “ Trespassers will be .prosecuted ” boards are 
placed at distances near the road, and there are numerous gamekeepers. 
Now and again some “ idle lout ” (it is thus that woHhy man the 
'magistrate will address himJ leaves the Village stealthily by'night to 
snare a bare or a rabbit for the Sunday dinner. As., a; rule, such 
adventures end at the Petty Sessions, when the prisoner is severely 
admonished and sentenced to fourteen days’ hard labour. In the eyes 
of the country justices, such things as wife-beating and offences against 
little children are trifling compared to the deadly sin of poaching. 

Towards the.Ridge I instinctively turn when the air of the town 
begins to stink in. my nostrils. The loathing usually begins on 
Thiirsday, it increases on Friday, till Saturday sees me in a white 
heat indignation against many of the things that make up that' 
.festering sore called Modern Civilisation. Release comes on Sunday,- 
when~I“istjart early to trudge the six miles of dusty road that separates 
me from the Ridge, i • In one pocket I carry some bread and cheese, and 
in the other some Anarchist pamphlets, a tattered FuEEDaM, or a pocket 
volume of Tolstoy, Thoreau, Shelley, Jefferies^ Whitman, Carpenter, 
or some other of the rebels. / .. ? 

The Ridge is the very place to wrestle with the great problems. 
Verily I believe it was the wind and the sun which made me an 
Anarchist. The contrast between the liberty of birds and animals andl 
the fettered misery of the wage-slave was too great to pass unnoticed, 
so it came to pass that lying on the heather between the earth and* the 
sky P worked out my salvation. 

«][p8t how the war has made me despondent, it has shattered so 
many ideals, brought so many castles-in-the-air to the greuiid, that I 
love the quiet.beauty of the Ridge the more. I live now for the future 
—^^that glorious time which will, see the end of the war, iand t^ie 
beginning of the Revolution so long foretold. Especially now do I seek 
more consolation from books, and never tire of Walt Whitman’s “ To a 
Foil’d European Revolutionaire,” thosa.,wond 0 Fful lines beginning— „ 

Courage yet, my brother or my sister ! , - 

Keep on—Liberty is to be subserv’d, whatever occurs; 

That is nothing that is* quell’d by one or two failures, , or by any 
number of failures, 

Or by the ^ indifference or ingratitude of the people, or by any 
unfaithfulness, 

Or the show of the tushes of power, soldiers, cannon, penal statutes. 

■ What we believe in waits latent for ever through all the continents, 

’ and all the islands and archipelagoes of the sea.” 


Other ridges there are—ridges of death in far-away Gallipoli, but 
the thought of them only makes my-Ridge seem doubly dear, War-t 
There ever will be war—not mad struggles between' the members of the 
same body, as in the pM fable, and as in the present conflict, but war 
against the things that retard—against the old shackles of authority 
and superstition. 

It is of this last kind of warfare that I. often dream as I watch the 
setting sun. The vision at such t^mes rises before my eyes,with over¬ 
whelming power. I seem to see the people aroused at last pouring 
from their boles and hovels to storm the heights of authority, in my 
ears ring snatches of rebellious song—“The Red Flag” mingling with 
the “Carmagnole,” “England Arise!” blending strangely with the 
“ Marseillaise,” till I turn from the flaming pennons of the sunset to 
see all sleeping, peacefully as befpre, night coming on apace, and 
twinkling lights appeping in the village windows. 

But the day is coming. Even now we—Anarchists, rebels, outcasts 
—stand on the Ridge, having seen ^at lies beyond, and beckoning to 
those beneath to climb the heights and possess the promised land. 
They do not understand at first, maybe they cannot catch the meaning 
of our gestures*,, but sooner or later they will come. Meanwhile— 

“ By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter, 

Ages back in ghostly millions, frowning there bshiud us urging, 

V Pioneers I 0 pioneers! 

* * 4' 

Has the night descended ? 

Was the road of late so toilsome ? did we stop discouraged, nodding 
on our way ? , 

Yet a passing hour I yield you in your tracks to pause oblivious, 
Pioneers*! 0 pioneers! 


Till with sound of trumpet, 

Par, far off the daybreak call—hark!, how loud and clear I hear 
it wind, ^ ' 

Swift! to the head of the armyj—swift! spring to your places, 
Pioneers ! 0 pioneers , 

. = ■ : ' C, 


‘‘WHY ARE WE DEAD?” 


[The following striking poem,' which appeared in the Dtindee 
AdverLiser, was written by Lance-Corporal J. Ijee, -Itli Battalion Plack 
Watch, who, before the war, was on the staff, ] 

The dead spake together last night, • 

, ' And one to the other said ; 

■ “ Why are we dead ' 

They turned them face to face about 
In the place where they were laid : 

“ Why are we dead ? ” ' 

, “ This is the sweet, sweet month o’ May, ' 

Ahd the grass is green o’erhead— 

Why are Sve dead 1 ■' 

• “ The grass grows green on the long, long tracks 

That I shall never tread—. 

,Why are we dead 

“ The lamp shines like the glow-worm spark,, 

From the bield where I was laid— «• 

. Why am I,dead?” 

The other spake.: “I’ve wife and weans, 

Yet I lie in this wacsome bed— 

Whyamidead?. • , 

“ 0, I bac wife and weans at hame, 

And they clamour loud for bread-— 

Why am I dead ? ” , ' 

Quoth the first: “ I"liave a sweet, sweet heart, 

And this night we'should hae wed— 

Why am I dead ? ^ — 

“ And I can-see another man 

..Will mate her in my stead, . 

Now ram dead.” ^ , 

They turned them back to back about 

In.the grave where they were laid : * , , 

“ Why .are we dead ? ” 

^ , ■: “ I mind o’ a field, p, foughtea field, ' _ 

Where the blood r^n routh and red-— 

^ ■' ' Novic I am-dead. - - . " ’ 

“ I mind o’a field, a stricken field— 

.. . And a waeful wound that.l)led-— 

Now I am dead.” 

They turned them on their hacks again, 

As when their souls -had sped, ‘ 

And nothing further said. 

• • • • ■ • 

t 

The dead spake together last night, 

And each to,the other said : 

“ Why are we dead I ” 
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BOOKLAND AND ELSEWHERE. 


Back Numbers of “Freedom.” 


. Every play an(^ every picture one sees, and every book One reads, 
drives home the fact that the average man’s outlook upon life is hope¬ 
lessly eonvenUonal and therefore hopelessly governmental. There is 
subh small sigh anywhere of real rebeilieasneas of thought or outlook 
upon life. What is, is, ever has been, and ever shall be ! It is so even 
with the only Bernard Shaw, who sets up to be a professional-,rebel. 
But he is a near relation to the mapy men who think they are 
Bohemians because they wear a soft hat, upon what is very often a soft 
head, and a soft, low collar; or who feel assured they are Socialists 
because they sport a r'ed tie. Shaw’s real gift is not So much that 
of thought as Of expression; what oft .was thought, he frequently 
expresses better than it was said before ;■ he doe_s- not give new lamps 
for old, but polishes up the old ones so that they shine brightly and 
pass for new. Mr. Pifield has just issued in a tasteful volume a popular 
edition of the “Selected Passages from the Works of Bernard Shaw,” 
which will be of good service alike to those who know and who do not 
know his “Works.” The price is 28, 6d. neb, which is most reasonable. 
It should be “ popular,” for even if we do not altogether admire the 
man and his work, we cannot but realise that he has been a big 
influence fbr many years past. 

There is about inuch Russian literature an atmosphere of dreary 
hopelessness that is depressing. But behind this veil, which is often 
one of something near akin to mysticism, there usually lurks a keen 
insight into human emotions and experiences. An example of this 
almost morbid outlook is “ The Seagull,” a play by Anton Chekhov, 
well translated by Julius West, price 7d; (Hendersons), It is difficult 
to decide whether'the writer seeks to drive home any “ moral ” from 
the actions of his characters; but, whether he aims at doing so or not, 
a perusal of the play reminds us of the miserable fact that the idealist 
usually comes oft badly in this matter-of-fact, sordid world. But then, 
the world would be more sordid and more matter-of-fact if it were not 
for the idealists, After all, the ideals of to-day are the realities of 
to-morrow. “The Seagull” is well worth reading. 

^ ■ N. Emo. . 

A Book Draw 

In aid 'ofHihe funds' of. Peeedom and Voice op Labour will take place 
on November 22. Numerous prizes will be awarded, including books 
to the value of 203., IO 3 ., and 5s, respectively. Other prizes according 
to number of tickets sold. Tickets 3d, each (books of ten tickets for 
2s. 3d.), Comrades are requested-to push the sale, as funds are urgently 
required for both papers. Tickets from Freedom office. 


MONTHLY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


■ ’ (September 3—September 30.1 ’ ' 

Freedom QuaranUt SHtnd.—G'. B. Warwick 6d, V. Wbitty 2s 6d, E. Eecchioni 
lOs, Hull, Bourucmouth, Os, Si Gorio Js 6d. ’ B'oitse (socials h.r^t1 .s nip 

of refreshments and' literature), week ending August 21, 8s 6d'; August’;28, . 
3s 3d, September 4, 7s 7id ; September 11, 19s 84d. 

Freedom 8td)$criptions.—'X. 'B. Healey Is 6d, D. Spokes Is 6d, W. N. Hills 
Is, 6d, A. Barton Is 6d, E. 0. Eagle Is 6d, T. Appel 4s, F. H, Sellar Is 6d, 

I T, Malm 2s 6d; M. Price Is 6d, A. Bloor 28>A. J. Sheiiiiard 2s, F. Stone- 
It 6d. ’ - ' 


' , We can supply a few .complete sets of Freedom, from 1906 to 

1913, all in‘good condition for bidding. Prices:— 

T911 to 1914 ..1 la. 6d. per year; two years for 23. 6d. 

1906 - to 1910 ... 2a. „ five years for 8s'. 6d. ' 

Prices include postage in the United Kingdom. 

Published by Emma Goldman. > 

Offices : 20 East 125th Street, New York City, U.S. A. 

Can be obtained from Fbeedom Office, 6d, monthly, post-free 7d; 

. PAMPHLET AND BOOK LIST. 

• i., • . ' _ 

ANARCHIST COMMUNISM; Its Basis and Prinoipleh, 'By Bbtbr 
Kropotkin. Id. 

ANARCHIST MORALITY. By Brier Kropotkin. Id. ■’ 

THE WAGE SYSTEM. By B. Kropotkin. ],d. ^ V ‘ 

THE'STATE : Its Historic Role. By Peter Kropotkin. 2d. 
EXPROPRIATION. By Peter KR 9 POTKIN. Id. 

DIRECT ACTION v. LEGISLATION. By J. Blair Smith., Id. 

THE PYRAMID OF TY'RANNY, By F. Domela NieuweNSuis. Id. 
LAW AND AUTHORIIW. Bt Peter Kropotkin. 2d. 

THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. 
ANARCHISM AND OtTTRAGE. id. 

AN APPEAL TO ^^HE YOUNGr ’Bt Peter Kropotkin. Id. 

WAR. By Pbtbp. Kropotkin. Id. 

• a'TALK BETWEEN TWO: WORKERS. By E. Malatesta. Id. 
EVOLUTION AND REVOLUTION. By Elisee Reclus. Id. 
USEFUL WORK V. USELESS TOIL. By Wm. Morris. Id. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHIST CONGRESS, 1907. Id. 
THE-UONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL: a Marxian Fallacy, By 
W. Tohbrkesope. Id. 

ANARCHISTS AND ESPERANTO. Id. 

THE JAPANESE MARTYRS, With Portrait of Kotoku. Id. 
ANARCHY. By Andre Girard, id. 

. NON-GOVEBNMENTAL SOCIETY. . By Edward Carpenter. ^ 

DUTYOP CIYIL DISOBEDIENCE. By H. ThCreau. 3d. 

THE CHICAGO MARTYRS. With .Portraits. Id. 
ANTJMILITARISM FROM THE WOHKERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 
By Dora B. Monteftore. Id. 

-RIGHT TO IGNORE THE STATE. By Herbert Spencer. Id. 

LAND AND LIBERTY : - Mexico’s Battle for Economic Freedom. 
*' -id.; postage, Id. . ; 

FOR LIBERTY: An Anthology of Revolt. Cloth 7d., paper 3d. 
WOMAN’S freedom. , By Lily Gaif Wilkinson. Id. 

WARS AND CAPITALISM. By Peter Kropotkin. Id. 
.THETA-NARCHIST REVOLUTION. By George Barrett. Id. 

THE LAST WAR, By George Barrett. Id. . , 


X 


X 


October 7.—W.^ Thresh will le^turB (bi^Coi^ 
Insects.” ■; • 

Library—Open every evening to comrades. 

Thursdays—Discussion, 8.30 p'.m. ' 

Saturdays—Social. Evenings, 8.30 p.m. (Members only). 
Sundays—Social Evenings, 8.30 ; admission 3d. 
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FREEDOM” MAY BE OBTAINED of 


London.—HBNDERSONS,, 66 Charing Cross Road, W.O. (Wholesale). ' ' 

- National Labour Press, St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Souare, Fleet 

Street, E.C. (Wholesale). ■ ' ] 

W, Reeves, 83, Charihg Gross Road, W. ' . , 

B, Rudebman, 71 Hanbury Street, Spitalfields, E, 

J’. J. Jaques, I9l Old Street, City Road, E. 0. 

Qdickfalls, 238 York Road, and 61 High Street, Battersea, S.W. 

IsBNBURG, Cleveland Street, W. 

F. Bendy, 270 York Road, Bridge End, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Stevens, 66 High Street, Islington. ' 

Golub, 10 Osborne Street, Whitechapel. 

Sugakman, 329a Mile End Road, E. ' . „ 

J. Yates, 114 High Road, "Willesden Green, N.W. ’ 

H. Elliot, 329 Lillie Road^Fulham, S.W, 
J.WrNTERS,196ChurohRoad,\Villesden,N.W;,.‘ 

J. Fleet, 109 Upper Street, Islington, N. 

F. Hahn, 450 Harrow Road, N. W. • 

Leicester.—Socialist Society, 1 Churchgate. ' . ' . 

Birmingham—NATioNAL Labour Press— iOO John Bright Street. 

Maiicliester.--^H.* Segals, 99a Great Duoie Street, Strangeways (Wholesale). 

, Cannon Street. 

M, Robert, 86 Grosvenor Street, Corner of Brook Street. ‘ 
Liverpool.—E. G. Smith, 126 Tunnel Road (Wholesale): « 

Chas. j. Grant ^nd Son, 8 and 9 Lord Street Arcade. 

_ Stanley’s; sp’-Lime Street. v . . 

Plymouth. —W. Tall, Market Bookstall. ' ■ , 

Belfast —W. Robtnson, 1B7 York Street* . 


MUTUAL Aid. By P Kropotkin. Is. net; postage 2d. 

MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By P. Kropotkin. (American' 
Edition). 8s.6d.net, ^ i ’ v-, ‘ 

.FIELDS, FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. By Peter IKropotkin. 

New and’ Revised Edition, Cloth, la. net. 

THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. By P, Kropotkin. Cloth Is. net. - 
MODERN SCIENCE And ANARCHISM, By Peter Kropotkin. A 
New Translation. Paper 6d,, Cloth Is. 6d.,; postage l^d. and 3d. 

GOD AND THE STATE. By Michael' Bakunin. Cloth Is, net, 
postage Id. (6d edition out of print.) 

ANARCHISM AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Emma Goldman, 4s: 6d. net. 
PRISON. MEMOIRS OF AN ANARCHIST, By A. Berkman. 6s, 6d. 
net, postage ,4d- 1 

. lNAROHISM., By Dr. Paul Eltzbaoher. 6fl. 6d.; postage 4d. 

FROM NOWHERE, By William Morris. Paper covers, la. 
xslpth, 2s. ; postage 2d, ' - 

' A DREAM-OF JOHN BALL, By William Morris. 2s., postage 3d. 
FAMOUS SPEECHES OF THE EIGHT CHICAGO .ANARCHISTS, 
la 3d, polt^ge 2d. , - > 

WHAT IS-ffROIH^Y ?, By P. J* Proudhon. 2 vols. 28., postage 4d. 
THE EGO AND ]^S^^6WN. By Max Stirner. 2a. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND'S IDEAL. Ry Edward Carpenter, 2s. 6d. and la., post. 3d. 
CIVILIZATION : ITS CAtlS^E AND CURB;... By E. Carpenter. Cloth 
23. ed. net; paper Is., postage^ 3d. 

A VINDICATION OF ■ NATUR'Ai SOCIETY; By Edmund Bu^ke. 
Is. and 6d., postage 2d. and Id. 

WALDEN. By H. Thorbau. Is. an,d SA^TPstage 2d, and Id. 

THE ORIGIN AND IDEALS OF THE, iHODERN SCHOOL. By 
Francisco Ferrer. Cloth 9d. net, paper S^^-net, postage 2d. 

FREE' POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By L. Spoone^ . Is net. 

LIBERTY AND THE gREAT , LIBERTARIANS.' Compiled by 
G. T. Sprading. 6s. 6d. net^ postage 4d. 

THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. By Stephen Pearl Andrews. 5s.net. t 
SELECTED WORKS OF VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE. ’ 4s.'6d. net; 
postage 4d. 

THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF.THE MODERN DRAMA. By' 
Emma Goldman. 4s, 6d. net; postage 4d. i' 

SYNDICALISM AND THE CO-OPERATIVE C MMONWEALTH. 
By E. Pataud aud-E, Pouget. Paper 23. 6d., cloth 3i. 6d., post-free. 

All orders, with c^h, should be sent to 
Freedom PBEg.Si 127 Osbulston StUeet , London, N.'VV. 

Printed and published by T, H, Kebll, 127 Ossulston Street, London, N. W. 
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